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picion, of its •want of " exactness," inas- 
much as he states, that "some attempts 
were made by chemical means to restore 
the ORIGINAL, but without effect;" 
which yet he has thought proper to pub- 
lish, without once putting its authenticity 
to the test, by requiring the attestation, or 
giving the names of the " respectable per- 
sons" by whom it is said to have been taken. 
We have thought it a duty we owe, not 
only to ourselves but to the Association to 
which we belong, thus to give a positive 
and direct confutation of this malignant 
calumny, lest by getting abroad into the 
seditious papers, it might mislead the unin- 
formed, the credulous, or the unwary. 
With the liberal and enlightened, the obli- 
gations, declarations, and objects of our In- 
stitution, so often published to the world, 
are amply sufficient w repel the horrid im. 



reluctant to do justice to the candour of 
their motives. 



putation here attempted to be fixed upon 
us ; and which its enemies could not ex- 
tract from it, even by a chemical process. 

The public will now judge of what mate- 
rials " the •venerable and patriotic" print, in 
which this atrocious libel is inserted, is 
composed; and by what mean and infa- 
mous arts, a despicable and declining fac- 
tion in this country would obtain their ob- 
ject. ** 

JOHN TUCKER. 

JAMES REA. 

WILLIAM MARTIN. 
Derryaghy, Dec. 6, 18 15. 

"* Let the public judge ! Notwith- 
standing the taunts of the enemies of liber- 
ty, we glory in the cause of patriotism, of 
liberality, and of freedom, which it is trust- 
ed will be found to be neither despicable 
nor declining. 

" Let the gall'd horse wince. Our wither* 
are unwrung." 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



NEVER has there been a battle 
instantly followed with more im- 
portant consequences, than the battle 
of Leipsic. The hasty retreat, or 
more properly, rout of the French ar- 
mies; the depreciation of military 
character, as far as it relates to that 
foresight and circumspect precaution, 
which had been placed among the 
distinguished qualities of Napoleon, 
and which loss of reputation is much 
greater than the loss of a battle ; the 
complete civil as well as military de- 
fection of Saxony, Bavaria, Westpha- 
lia, Bohemia, Hesse, &c, and, there- 
fore, the entire dissolution of the 
Rhenish confederation intended to 
have been the strong belt and girdle 
ol the French empire ; the re-occu- 
pation of Hanover, the neutrality of 
Switzerland, the retraction of Poland, 
the resurgency of patient and phleg- 
matic Holland, the excitement even 
«f his Serene Highness, the Prince of 



Orange, now about to assume the style 
of Sovereign, instead of Stadtholder, 
while the Cossacs of the Don are 
smoking their pipes with the burgh- 
ers of Amsterdam ; the opening of 
the great rivers, the Elbe and the We- 
ser, and of the Baltic sea; and, more 
than all, the renewed intercourse of 
trade with the continent, so long ob- 
structed by a kind of military embar- 
go ; in fine, the restoration, the deliv- 
erance, the emancipation of all Eu- 
rope, all, excepting that country in 
which we feel ourselves most deeply 
interested, constant exception to all 
genera! remark, and which, under all 
chance or change, remains the unfor- 
tunate Island. 

And why unfortunate ? (for v/e 
have touched on a string that never 
fails to arrest our attention from the 
immediate subject.) Not that these 
Islanders arc cannibals like those of 
the South ivi\, not that they break 
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through the law of nature, or re- 
nounce the commandments, or abjure 
Christianity, or offer up human sacri- 
fices, or expose their new-born chil- 
dren, or devote their young men to the 
god of war, in order to rid themselves 
of a domestic burthen ; not on such 
accounts, is this Island to be always 
classed among the unfortunate; but, 
because a gveat proportion of the in- 
habitants believe in seven sacra- 
ments, and a small proportion believe 
in two; because while two church- 
es (both as we think wrongly) place 
religion in the disposal, and under 
the authority of a profession, the one 
putting the sovereign at its head, and 
the other paying a spiritual allegi- 
ance to the Pope, both, as we believe, 
vainly endeavouring by an appear- 
ance of uniformity, and a superficial 
resemblance, to attain to that internal 
unity, and exact correspondence of 
movement, which Chailes the 5th 
found to be impracticable in the re- 
gulation of his watches, and which, 
then, but (alas for persecuted human- 
ity) too late, he concluded to be e- 
qually impracticable in the various 
and versatile mechanism of his fellow- 
creatures. Harrison was indeed re- 
warded by parliament, with the sum 
of «£ 20,000, for his singular ingenu- 
ity aud industry in making two 
watches move almost exactly togeth- 
er, on sea and at shore ; but by what 
nice knowledge of the secret springs 
in the human machinery, by what 
balance in the differences and disa- 
bility of the various faculties and af- 
fections of mankind, will Mr. Can- 
ning, or any other political theologi- 
an, conciliate and harmonize the 
creed of the whole christian world 
amidst all its agitations? 

Dioclesian gave up the problem 
of religious uniformity in despair, 
and after two or three persecutions 
by fire, torture, and the sword, retir- 
ed to cultivate a cabbage garden, 
where, no doubt, heclipped.with iron 



sheers all his shrubs and trees into 
an exact and miserable similitude of 
shape and formal regularity ; detest- 
ing as he did the wild exuberance 
and extravagant vegetation of na- 
ture. Charles the 5th, also, wearied 
with the experiment of turning the 
minds of men into the equability of 
time-keepers, retreated from the 
world to his monastery ; but at the 
same time took care to leave to that 
world the legacy of his son Philip, 
and the Duke of — Alva. "Believe 
as I do," thundered Philip, " or else 
I send among you, fire, sword, and 
the Duke of Alva." " Believe as I 
do," said the Inquisitor-General, "or 
make a trial of the thumb-screws, 
or of the wedge and the wooden boot, 
or of the red-hot pincers." " Mea- 
sure them by this bed," said Pro- 
crustes, the prototype of persecution ; 
" if loo long, why cut them shorter; 
if too short, stretch'tbem longer ; but 
let all my subjects be measured by 
my rule." Procrustes, and Diocle- 
sian, and Charles 5th, and Philip 
the 2nd, his son, and his Lord Lieu- 
tenant the Duke of Alva, ami twen» 
ty more experimenters on the inco- 
ercible and incompressible elements 
of the human mind, have totally fail 
ed in their projects of making alt 
men think alike by stretching and 
squeezing, and hacking and hewing 
their bodies;* and therefore this 
positive, palpable, gross and coarse 
persecution has been laid aside, for 
the adoption of that indirect nega- 
tive persecution which hides its hor- 
tid visage under the mask of tolera- 
tion. 

Not pains and penalties inflicted 



* We speak with equal abhorrence of 
persecution, whether by Catholics or by 
Protestants ; and die same fatal St. Bartholo- 
mew which was stained by the massacre of 
the Protestants at Paris, was signalized, 
ninety years after, by the eje«tion of 2000 
ministers from their livings, in England, b» 
the act of uniformity. 
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on the bodies of men, but a mere suf- 
ferance in society, a total privation 
of its honours and high rewards, is 
the modern mode of assimilating 
minds and conciliating countries. 
Thumbscrews, and wooden boots, 
with in-driving wedges, and pincers, 
ami all the ingenious machinery of 
torture are thrown by into the dun- 
geon of oblivion ; but what are oaths, 
filled with rancorous and calumniat- 
ing slanders on those to whom they 
are ottered, inflicting in the very act 
of manumission the utmost contempt 
and most degrading insult ? What is 
this but to stretch the unhappy suf- 
ferer on the rack ef mind, and if we 
call it a thumbscrew to the spirit of 
a man, will not the harshness of the 
metaphor find its excuse in the truth 
of the application * We declare that 
in stepping with slow and hesitating 
progress through the dark and hol- 
low-sounding chambers of the late 
bill of relief, we imagined ourselves 
in the cells of the Inquisition, and 
that we saw the ancient instruments 
of torture hanging on the walls, 
while, in a corner of the dungeon, 
we discovered -a dingy workman, a 
sort of renegade casuist, that knew 
all the secrets of lock and key, just 
hammering the last rivet in an expur- 
gatory oath, complete in all its claws, 
or clauses, and with the smiley of 
Shylock, complimenting himself in 
an " Eureka," on having produced 
the most excellent of modem man- 
traps, 

The oath of allegiance, simple, 
concise, and therefore comprehen- 
sive, ought to be, and is commensur- 
able with the Constitution, and, tak- 
ing in the coronation oath, with all 
contained under that Constitution. 
The sameness of the latter oath taken 
by the Sovereign, must have a cor- 
respondent identity in the oath of 
allegiance through all his subjects, 
in order to maintain a perfect and 
uniform reciprocity of obligation. 



The oath that obliges the one to pro- 
tection, is the same; the oath that 
obliges all to obedience, ought also 
to be the same for all. It is not an 
oath made to subjugate, but to asso- 
ciate ; not to -vilify, but to raise in 
self- valuation ; not to separate into 
casts, but to conciliate all into their 
common country. Was it ever meant 
to pass a large portion of people 
under the yoke, in the very act of 
making them co-partners in the pri- 
vileges of the State ? Is this fabrica- 
tion of technical securities, the off- 
spring of a magnanimous and states- 
man-like mind, the mind of such a 
man as William Pitt ? 

We do not mean that most unfor- 
tunate man, whose life was spent in 
the worst of civil wars, a constant 
battle carried on against himself ; 
who, in the prime topics of the 
times, viz. the reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, the war a- 
gainst the French people, and th« 
emancipation of the Catholics, sacri. 
ficed both his early and latter con- 
victions to a comparatively petty- 
personal ambition ; and wh» dissi- 
pated his recollections of himself in 
the splendid sophistries of debate 
during the day, and at night by a 
necessary recurrence to the lethe of 
the bottle. No! we mean the prior 
and pre-eminent William Pitt; and 
we ask, when this great-hearted 
statesman called forth the hardy High- 
landers of the North, from their 
mountains, to the succour and con- 
solidation of the British Empire, did 
he employ any Duigenan of that 
day, to draw up an oath that might 
make them shudder in swallowing 
it, a diffuse, expurgatory, defama- 
tory oalh, vilifying, calumniating, 
and degrading both to the giver and 
t he receiver, aud keeping up the hostile 
spirit on both sides, even amidst the 
profession of amnesty, and the very 
solemnity of political adoption ? No 
Duigenan th$n sat in the Cabinet; 
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and if he bad, he would have 
shrank back from the eagle-eye 
of Chatham. What securities were 
then given against rebellion, a- 
gainst Jacobitism, against the Pre- 
tender? Why, th* oath of alle- 
giance, common to all his Majesty's 
subjects, and they obliterated their 
past rebellions, by their loyalty and 
services to the state ; and wiped 
away the stain of attainders, with 
their blood ; and obtained, as they 
merited, a free competition in the 
field, the forum, and the senate, 
with their fellow-countrymen, for all 
the honours, and rewards, which a 
grateful government {when it is suf- 
fered,)^ willing to bestow on a loyal 
and valiant people. 

In our minds, while an oath or 
oaths of this kind, drawn up by an 
enemy, and impregnated through- 
out with a most inimical spirit, is 
employed as a means of union, the 
security must always be imperfect, 
as the cement (strange cement !) 
is more repulsive than binding in its 
nature; and no true adhesion, or so- 
cial affection, can ever take place 
between these islands, until govern- 
ing statesmen be emancipated from 
the - thraldom of distrust and ungene- 
rous suspicion. Emancipation is as 
needful on the other side, as on this 
side of the channel, and the admi- 
nistration of such oaths demonstrates 
those who proffer them, to be more 
ill-qualified for genuine freedom, 
than those who take them. 

Let ns then call upon these ministers 
who are so eager to emancipate Eu- 
rope, and deliver its nations, " to con- 
tribute to their happiness, give activ- 
ity to their industry, augment their 
comforts, and establish those bonds of 
confidence which alone can cement a 
durable union," let us c;dl on them, 
in regard to consistency, to apply 
their continental principles in all 
their extent to our domestic govern- 



ment, and to follow up "the new or- 
der of things" about to be established 
abroad, "which is to se"cure to all 
their independence, and future tran- 
quillity," by paying that proper res- 
pect, yes, we say that respect, 
justly due from minds emancipated of 
prejudice, to the merits and misfor- 
tunes of the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, who glory in asserting, as it is 
to be presumed, the Protestant people 
of England and Scotland would do, 
in a similar situation, the indepen- 
dence and integrity of their religi- 
on, so perfectly compatible as all his- 
tory has proved it, with civil subordi- 
nation, not to say subjection. 

To ministers whose hearts and 
heads may be raised, exalted, and 
inspired, by the late events upon the 
Continent, we should say, away with 
those paltry and precarious securities 
which are dictated by a spirit of com- 
promise, or rather from a secret hope 
that they never will nor can be ac- 
cepted, and thus may, it is expected, 
prove an effectual and eternal bar to 
the liberty of Ireland. If these secu- 
rities be really necessary, we say, do 
not grant Emancipation to those a- 
gainst whom, and in whom, you, at 
one and the same time, encourage, 
and cherish suspicion and disgust. 
Emancipation ought not to exist, nor 
take place under such conditions : it 
would be a forlorn hope held out to the 
hypocrite and the apostate, and such 
alone would, in consequence, become 
qualified to enter into the precincts 
of the constitution. Away with these 
long and complicated oaths,- which 
are a disgrace to the statute book, 
both in the letter and the spirit ; and 
twining with their hissing tongues, 
and implicating folds, about the 
priesthood and their people, bear a 
striking resemblance to those ser- 
pents that involved in their deadly 
grasp the holy Laocoon and his un- 
happy children. 
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" Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et 
Sibila lambebant Unguis vibratuibus ora." 

On the whole, if in 'his great crisis 
ou which hangs the weal or woe of 
niau kind, the deliverance of Europe is 
really an object of the British minis- 
try, let them give an early example 
of" their sincerity, by being the libe- 
rators of Ireland. Napoleon also 
called himself the liberator of Eu- 
rope, bat what was his pretence, let 
it be their purpose. He put off the 
complete organizing of " the great 
European Family," of which, in 
course, he was to be the head 'and 
protector, until the destruction of 
England as a preponderant maritime 
power, irreconcilable with the rights 
«f mankind. Let not the confratern- 
ity of these kingdoms be procrasti- 
nated, until the settlement of the 
Continent, and the conquest of 
France. There is little likelihood of 
a speedy occurrence in eitherofthese 
events. France is by nature, habif, 
principle, and affection, a military 
monarchy, a vast campus martins un- 
der the acknowledged <\m\_uccepltib!e 
sway of a perpetual dictalure, and is 
now embodied still more strongly, 
and inspirited still more zealously by 
the ail-powerful instinct of self-preser- 
vation. The Bourbon race without, 
has as little chance of restoration, as 
a republican revolution is to be look- 
ed, for within that country. Cartint is 
busied about the higher mathematics. 
T allien is calculating the imports and 
exports of some town in Italy. The 
Abbe Sy eyes is now well satisfied in his 
own estate, without troubling himself 
with answering the question, what is 
the " Tiers Etat." In short, France 
appears to us settled, but Europe 
seems in all the agitation of anarchy, 
the anxiety and. uncertainty of count- 
er revolution, of powers, hastening 
prematurely to grasp their shares, 
to make square of round, and round of 

BELFAST MAO. NO. LXV. 



square, as their separate interests and 
inclinations impel them. 

His serene Highness, the Prince of 
Orange assumes, at oitce. the style and 
title of Sovereign of the Free Nether- 
lands, and, by virtue of a proclama- 
tion, annexes the Austrian, as well 
as Dutch Netherlands, to the Unitf-d 
Provinces. With the same celerity- 
he transmutes the whole into a mo- 
narchy ; whether absolute, or ltu:\i 
limited, he will, no doubt, tell his 
good people at a more convenient 
opportunity. In virtue ol a conven- 
tion between the Prince Regent and 
the King of Prussia, the principality 
of Hildesheim has already been unit- 
ed to the suites of his Royal High- 
ness in Germany, and the peopie.are 
by proclamation invited to submit to 
their new- sovereign, who professes 
to exercise no authority but for their 
own good, and at the same time 
points out the great sacrifices which 
will still be demanded of them, to 
secure public order and tranquillity. 
In the name and by the command 
of the allied powers, at) extraordinary 
contribution of two millions of dol- 
lars has been laid on the general go- 
vernment of Saxony. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden is moving to his 
patriotic purpose of annexing Nor- 
way to his new Scandinavian sove- 
reignly. Russia itas again appro- 
priated Poland ; Austria hastens to 
secure the sea-ports of the Adriatic, 
and to make a settlement in Italy ; 
in short, all the coalesced powers 
seem to be anticipating, in their 
separate designs, the business of 
a Congress, and already, in a hun- 
gry haste, and jealous greediness, 
more like the voracity of inferior a- 
uimals, when the lion lies wounded 
in his den, than the nnttriuiniinily of 
justice, and the patience of con- 
scious power, are each snatchim; a 
portion of the i-p<ii:s, as if fearful of 
an equitable distribution,. 
b t r 
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This, indeed,, we should consider 
as a period marked out by Provi- 
dence Tor a grand review of ihe Law 
subsisting between stales, and trie 
obligations that flow from it ; the 
true end of the great society estab- 
lished by nature between all nations; 
the mutual assistance to be derived 
for mutual melioration ; the rights, 
the independence, tbe equality, the 
sovereignly of small state^ as well 
as large ones ; in short, to revise and 
amend the natural law of political 
societies, so as to establish, under the 
authority of an European Conven- 
tion, a new qrder of things, founded 
on right reason, equity, and the 
nature and wants of mankind, which 
might check the ambition of those 
wicked imps called conquerors, and 
prepare the way for perpetual peace. 
A new order of things .' but is there 
any thing new in seizing and incor- 
porating countries too weak to resist, 
under the' sole pretence of conve- 
nience ,? in taking a slice from these 
territories, in giving a sop to every 
Cerberus, in copying the French ex- 
ample of making, according to their 
geographical conceits, the demarca 
tion of countries, without any regard 
to the habitudes or attachments of 
the people, who may say to the bones 
of their ancestors, arise aud come 
with us into a foreign land. Deliver- 
ance of Europe ! Emancipation of 
the nations ! great and glorious 
words, which might be changed in- 
to realities, should these emperors, 
and kings, and princes, whom a great 
opportunity lor working good to 
mankind has brought together, now 
assemble by their representauvts, in 
b congress, to make Europe a civil 
society, not a mere ebb and flow of 
an ocean in arm;.- Tliis would be 
the deliverance of Europe, whose 
people have had for so naany years 
no enjoyment of peace, or prospect 
of any permanent security, but are 
kept in a state of anarchy aud con- 



stant agitation. Let the rights of 
nations, both on the land and upon, 
the ocean, be fixed by a solemn de- 
claration, guaranteed by the united 
power of so many sovereigns, and 
this indeed would be a new epoch in 
the history of mankind. All trfse 
will be but a repetition of diploma- 
tic insincerity, and a strife of ambi- 
tion, without any regard to the free- 
dom or happiness of mankind. 

We despair, however, of any pro- 
gress at present being made in ^roy- 
al road to the philosophy of politics, 
or even in the attempt to Jay the 
groundwork of any permanent, peace. 
From the late experience of human 
affairs, we shoutt think that the mind 
of man in all this part of the world has 
been gradually inveigled, and as it 
were, enlisted for lile into military 
occupation and its subordinate em- 
ployments, not as a casual exi- 
gence, but as the constant condition 
of our sublunary lot ; all our prin- 
ciples, our practices, and our pro- 
fessions, being made submissive to 
this overwhelming insanity. In fact, 
the people, at first seduced into war, 
appear (such is their siran«e incon- 
gruity,) to grow fonder of it than 
their rulers. Like the war horse, 
they rejoice in the battle, and their 
wounds are not felt. The more blood 
that is spilt, the more ardent they 
grow. The heavier burdens they 
bear, they more willingly stoop to 
the additional load. At this moment, 
however, we look forward with some 
decree of confidence to what may 
be called a truce, or breathing-time 
in the long course of warfare ; and 
we. even hail the slight indication of 
approaching negotiation, when the 
Licenser, (a government officer,) 
lately rejected from an occasional 
piece brought out on the London 
stage, some songs which were mere- 
ly calculated to echo the public 
voice, but in reality only showered a 
torrent of nick-names upon Napoleon. 
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The belligerent parties have made 
a full experiment of each other's 
strength. " I know thy strength, 
and thou knowest mine. 5 ' There is 
an exhausted state on both sides, a 
state of useful recollection. The 
winter will soon make a necessary 
suspension of hostilities throughout 
the whole line of military operation, 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic. Our 
rulers seem to be inclined to rein in 
the blind fury of the people, to 
take them out of the hands of those 
who convert the miseries of mankind 
into a selfish speculation, and would 
make Europe now administer to their 
mercenary purposes, as they made 
use before of Africa. May our mi- 
nisters prove incontrovertibly, that 
it is not their desire or design to aug- 
ment and prolong the calamities of 
the continent to such an extent of 
desolation, as to crush all internal 
industry, and extinguish the most 
distant hope of interfering with the 
mercantile monopolism of Great 
Britain. The prolongation of the 
usual Christmas recess of Parlia- 
ment, seems to indicate the likeli- 
hood of a negociation for peace, al- 
though, on the other hand, the new 
sovereignly established in Holland, 
and recognized in the British Ga- 
zette, (probably with the view of 
adding the dignity of a crowned 
head in place of the old fashioned 
title of Stadtholder,? to the one party 
in the intended matrimonial alliance,) 
wittuseveral other political disposi- 
tions already made on the continent, 
would seem to prove, that some of the 
coalesced powers are not willing to 
wait for the result of negotiation, 
but are ready to make the most they 
•cattof their separate " uti possede- 
tis." Bonaparte is not the only de- 
stroyer of ancient republics, and 
creator of Kings; and it is truly 
astonishing howindignantly his plans 
of external policy have been, ou 
all occasions, reprobated, yet how 



closely they have been imitated, 
w hen opportunity served. 

How then are we to reconcile these 
facts of a premature appropriation 
of territory by Great Britain, with 
the temperate and magnanimous de- 
claration issued by the allied powers 
from Frankfort, on the 1st instant, 
in which the object of their alliance 
is stated to be such a just equilibrium 
and wise partition of strength, as 
may secure the independence of all 
nations, of France as well as the 
rest of the European states, only 
abating that preponderance which 
Napoleon has exercised beyond the 
limits of his Empire. This state 
paper contains more matter in fewer 
words, than occurs in the history of 
diplomacy. It announces, that the 
first use made of victory was to offer 
peace to Napoleon, on the equitable 
basis of general independence, in- 
cluding that of France, even with 
an acquisition of territory, such as 
she never knew under her kings, 
thereby tacitly recognizing the au- 
thority of Napoleon, and disavow- 
ing all designs of restoring the Bl c dr- 
bon race; wishing well to France, 
to her arts, to her commerce, and 
adding, in a sentence of most useful 
application, "that a people can only 
be tranquil, in proportion as il is hup- 
py;" from whence may be collected 
the true causes of popular discontent 
and disaffection, and also the means 
of certainly remedying thest: public 
evils. 

Notwithstanding this declaration, 
the Crown Prince holds to his pre- 
tensions on Norway, and is about to 
take possession of Iiolbtein; and, 
on the whole, it is cutious to ob- 
serve, that two Frenchmen, one in 
France, and the other out of it, have, 
beyond question, the greatest in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe. 

Sincerely do we lament that spirit 
of political exasperation in thiscoun« 
try, which genetates the most eui- 
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hittered and rancorous personality 
anil recrimina'iori, not only " fright- 
ing the isle from its propriety," but 
mi.sing w:ih, and poisoning all the 
offices anil functions of civil life. 
This spirit lias even spread into the 
sacred recesses of the law, and, 
as it were, filled the Four-Courts 
with the over-flowing of the LiuVy. 
Without waiting to inquire, whether 
it be libellous to publish a true re- 
port cf what passed in court, whe- 
ther the errors of the advocate are 
to be visited on the client, or whe- 
ther, in a jlyate instance, the fault 
was most attributable to the acqui- 
escence in hearing, or to intemper- 
ance in speaking, we shall only take 
occasion to observe, that the " fons 
and origo malt" is in the political 
perturbation, and disorder of the 
country, itself originating, solely, 
from the unequal dispensations ot the 
British Constitution. While this per- 
version of public justice, in the very 
sources of state authority, continues, 
nothing e\-e can be expected, than 
that every subordinate, or even co- 
oiiiifiate function and functionary, 
v. ill imbibe more or less of these 
bitter waters. 

While Ireland continues to be an 
nbriuLj .mtut of all that is unph-asing 
in politis-s. the very good nature, 
and amiability of personal character, 
will be curdled into the strongest 
antipathies, and most vindictive ani- 
mosities of speech and even of ac- 
tion. An Irishman, a real Irishman, 
e;:f of Ireland, may have his rtason 
in.c;!::i:r'.t;i, his heart expanded, and 
Jil 4 soi-.K'Mliiy to every' hiirjan b;.-ing 
si v. v.vs alive v.v\ t.-.-tlve, but Li lis- 
l:-.id,"h> ii.s o-..u uoLtnLry, tlia best 
(Ji.po.iirioii.s of his lsatuvc »r<z par 
verted by ii.jui-y or in«nit; ar.d 
tl!::s, strings a? it is, it is only 
abroad th- x the native and indige- 
nous Irish character is tiispiaye.!, 
while Hi home an artificial and un- 
natural acrimony, distils through 
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every rank of society, and every 
profession, and the manners are 
soured into incivility, when they are 
formed on the model of laws supposed 
to be cruel and unjust. 

Our new Lord Lieutenant, indeed, 
in a polite but ambidextrous answer, 
has made a promise of " an equal 
and impartial administration of jus- 
tice to all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects;" yet, although we doubt 
not the sincerity of the Viceroy, we 
think that he has promised more 
than he himself is able to perform, 
while such a rigid and exasperating 
system of political distinction keeps an 
habitual hold of the minds of cither 
our lay or clerical magistracy. " Hea- 
ven is high up, and the Emperor is 
far off," exclaim the poor peasantry 
in Russia. PerhapsLord Whitworth's 
declaration may be merely a state 
formulary, yet it may be misinter- 
preted to be an oblique censure, both. 
on the spirit of the laws, and the 
practice of his predecessor. What 
the nation wants is a security still 
stronger than the promise of the Vice- 
roy, and which would supercede the 
necessity of such a promise, by the 
power and ubiquity of operative l,i\v, 
not depending on the gracious inter- 
ference of the chief iiiagisuale. 

On the 8th iust. the Catholic 
Board, on the motion of Dr. Drom- 
goole, came to a resolution, which 
passed without a division, and which 
from its great importance as defini- 
tive of the senss of that Body in 
whom is placed the confidence ot' the 
Catholics of Ireland, we think it ab- 
solutely necessary to transcribe. 

" Kesolved, that we think it ne- 
cessary at this particular time to re- 
adopt our resolution of the year 1 310, 
that as irishmen, and Catholics, we 
never can nor will consent to any 
interference on the part of the Crown 
in the appointment of our bishops; 
and that with every disposition to 
meet as far as can be done, the v\ isij- 
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ej of every part of our parliament- 
ary friends and Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, we yet, feel ourselves bound to 
declare, that no settlement can be fi- 
nal and satisfactory, which has for 
its basis, or at all involves, .any in- 
novation or alteration to be made by 
authority of Parliament in the doc- 
trine or discipline of the Catholic 
church of Ireland ; that this declar- 
ation is not lightly made, but is 
grounded on the concurrence of this 
Board with the Prelates, and in the 
sentiments of the Catholic body at 
large, and publicly and repeatedly 
expressed at the several meetings 
held for the last three y^ar* in every 
part of the kiiigdom." This reso- 
lution forms a symbol of national 
sentiment on the subject of securi- 
ties ; yet perhaps it may be right to 
annex a short extract from the speech 
of Daniel O'Connell, as it may in 
some degree be thought to modify 
the resolution ; or at least will testi- 
fy not onlythe spirit of decision, but 
" the spirit of accommodation" in e- 
very point where it is possible to ac- 
commodate, consistently with supe- 
rior obligations. " Any connexion" 
said Mr. O'Connell " between the 
Crown and the Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland, must, of course, be of a 
political nature, and against such we 
do protest, and have a right to pro. 
test ; but if the revered and vener- 
able prelates of our church, exercis- 
ing their discretion as to that which 
belongs to them exclusively — the 
details of discipline — shall deem it 
right to establish a system of domes- 
tic nomination — of a nomination 
purely and exclusively Irish — if our 
prelates deem it right in their wis- 
dom and piety to establish any such 
arrangement, the Board will not in- 
terfere in that arrangement, because 
it has no right whatsoever to inter- 
fere with it ; but it will certainly ap- 
plaud and gratefully receive such de- 
cision." 



The resolution, therefore, cannot 
be misinterpreted as either "dicta- 
tion" or " instruction," or coming 
from any intermediate deliberative 
body, but is a matured manifestation, 
a consociation of opinion in the pre- 
lacy, the people, and those possess- 
ed of their confidence, on a subject of 
vital importance to civil liberty, and 
the integrity (in every sense) of 
their religion ; nor do they shew 
themselves less worthy of winning 
and wearing the glorious reward of 
their active perseverance, by not 
condescending before hand to be plac- 
ed in that condition where they 
might be led to barter away the 
blessings of that very emancipation 
which they hope, in a short future, to 
enjoy. They long for deliverance 
from political servitude. They will 
" h.>pe against hope, and ask til! they 
receive," but they disdain, in their 
very qualification of liberty, to ren. 
der themselves liable to a speedy re- 
newal of their chains. They think 
those who are nominally free, and yet 
really ate willing slaves, to be in a 
rank much lower than that in which 
their evil destinies have placed them, 
and sensible that involuntary servi- 
tude may be deemed a misfortune, 
but not a crime, they would not seek 
their redemption merely to have the 
occasion of setting to sale their in- 
estimable share of the invaluable con- 
stitution. 

This resolution, distinct and ex- 
plicit, final and conclusive, super- 
sedes the necessity of a conference 
with their parliamentary advocates, 
upeu a great part of the Catholic 
question ; yet there is much to be 
gained from a mutual g< o;l under- 
standing in respect to the heads of a 
bill of relief, and we thetefoie were 
glad to see that the disagreement, as 
is frequently the case, lay rather in 
words than things, and has been re- 
moved by substituting the term sug* 
gestion forthuse of "dictation" or 
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* instruction," which never could 
have been intended by tbo Board. 
A second " verbosa et grandis epis- 
tola" came from Lord Donoughmore 
at Knocklofty, (whether the creation 
of one or of six days, is immaterial 
to history,) dated on the same day 
(the 8th,) in which the resolution 
was passed ; and notwithstanding the 
Knocklqftiness of tone and expression 
in the former parts of the letter, the 
subject in dispute seems to be given 
up in the concluding clause, and the 
wish of the Board, natural and indeed 
necessary as it is, to be acceded to 
by this excellent nobleman, who has 
himself his slight fits of warmth and 
irritability, and should pardon them 
in others. 

We prefer such a decisive reso- 
lution as that of Dr. Dromgoole, e- 
?en to drawing up the heads of a 
bill, because we remember it is just 
thirty years ago since Henry Flood 
brought a bill of reform into Parlia- 
ment, which was rejected by a large 
majority in the House of Commons, 
on the ground, or rather gladly 
seizing the pretext of its having 
originated in another assembly, viz. 
the Volunteer Convention. Lord 
Charlemont had the address to make 
that assembly adjourn, which in a 
few days was foilowi d by its disso- 
lution, and Mr. Flood, with many 
others, slunk off in siient acquies- 
cence. The wheel has again turned 
round, and we are to see whether 
the Catholics of Ireland are to be 
duped by their leaders in the same 
way the Protestants were in the year 
1783, and on the very same pretext, 
that they have interfered with the 
province and prerogatives of the high 
court of Parliament. 

It should ever be remembered 
that a public body ought not in jus- 
tice to be made responsible for in- 
cautious, and as we think, unseason- 
able observations of individuals in 
their assembly ; several of which 



fell from Dr. Dromgoole, in his 
speech introductory of a resolution 
which was, we may say, unanimous- 
ly accepted, as a great landmark of 
religious, and not less of political 
liberty. We doubt not that with 
Mr. Grattan all will as heartily gree 
as we do in desiring " a complete e. 
mancipation without injury to the 
Catholic church and religion ; the 
perpetuation of the Protestant suc- 
cession to the crown, and the preser- 
vation of the Protestant church." 
And considering this Protestant de- 
claration as perfectly compatible 
with the aforesaid Catholic resolu- 
tion, we should suppose that Lord 
Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, re- 
vered as they ever must be, as the 
most honourable of men, and best of 
patriots, will not be captious about 
words, or think that the maintenance 
of principles is to be interpreted as 
" an unwillingness to accommodate 
and conciliate" in every thing which 
can admit of it, saving and except- 
ing the discipline and doctrine of 
the Catholic church. Let it not be 
hastily concluded that to suggest 
their sentiments, on the part of the 
petitioners, is to form or to prepare 
a bill in exclusion of their parliamen- 
tary advocates, when it is the great 
ambition of the Board to acquire 
friends, and not by any want of re- 
spect or gratitude to repel them. The 
English and Irish Catholics differ in 
this, that the former have no objec- 
tion to an arrangement with Govern, 
ment by mutual satisfaction and se- 
curity, which would put the Roman- 
Catholic religion under the support 
of the state, and which they think 
might be effected without detriment 
to the integrity and independence of 
their church, and their own spiritual 
allegiance. The Irish Catholics are 
of an opposite opinion ; and yet both 
profess that no change ought to be 
made in prejudice of the authority, 
the doctrine or discipline of the Ca- 
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tholic church. It is evident that the 
"Whig party in England coincide in 
sentiment with the English Catholics, 
(a comparatively small, though re- 
spectable body,) and that Lord Do- 
noughmore and Mr. Grattan are ho- 
norary members of that mitigated 
aristocracy which are really so proud 
in their conduct, and sometimes so 
popular in their professions. The 
Whig party of England are only a 
club, and the Catholics of England 
are little more than a club, in com- 
parison to the population of this coun- 
try ; they are mere twigs, but this 
is the club of Hercules. 

In the course of the events, which 
accompanied and succeeded the 
French revolution, a rapidity of 
movement has on many occasions 
taken place, which by a dazzling 
succession of events, astonished and 
confounded, by baffling all the pow- 
ers of conjecture. Similar scenes 
have been repeated in the present 
year, in which the fortunes of Bona- 
parte have experienced a reverse, 
not previously calculated upon either 
by himself, or his enemies. The 
friends of liberty, while they have no 
sympathy with him, either in his ele- 
vation on the ruins, or rather may 
we hope, the temporary obstructions 
of the cause of freedom in France, 
nor in his present depression, cannot 
however but feel much anxiety as to 
the future course of events. Attach- 
ed solely to the cause of the people, 
and animated only in their interests, 
without embarking in the cause of 
Kings or Emperors, recollecting that 

" Princei and Lords may flourish or may 

fade, 
A breath can make them at a breath hat 

made," 

the ardent and consistent friends to 
liberty inquire what is to succeed. 
Will the French, threatened by inva- 
sion, and a second concert of Princes, 
fly for refuge to the principles of 



freedom, and once more expel their 
invaders, by the restoration of a re- 
public ? Will Bonaparte be content 
to sit on his degraded throne, as his 
Empress was instructed to call his 
power being restrained within the 
ancient boundaries of France ? Or 
will the dotage of the world return in 
the restoration of the Bourbons? One 
thing however has been gained by 
the experience of the last twenty 
years confusion, and by the present 
abandonment of hopes arising from 
the failure of immediate fruits from 
the French revolution. The danger 
and futility of attempting to intro- 
duce revolutions by force, and with- 
out previous instruction patiently 
communicated to the mass of the 
people, . has become apparent. The 
progress to revolution must, there- 
fore, be slow, and the public 
mind must be patiently and sedu- 
lously improved. The bane of the 
French revolution was in its rapidity, 
and in the general ignorance of the 
people. 

The conduct of the allies is suspi- 
cions, and notwithstanding the gene- 
rous credit which has been given to 
the honesty of their intentions, .yet 
still it is difficult to suppose they are 
actuated by any sincere regards for 
the welfare of the people, over whom 
they rule, but rather by a sordid at- 
tachment to their own selfish inter- 
ests. Hence there is reason to fear 
that an unsuspecting confidence may 
be carried too far, and more credit 
may be given to princes, than they 
really deserve. Facts form the best 
commentaries, and an appeal to ac- 
tions does not tend to increase confi- 
dence in the purity of the intentions 
of the present opponents to France, 
Will Austria, Russia and Prussia, re- 
store Poland, which their predecessors 
robbed, and divided among themselv- 
es? Will Alexanderrestore Finland, 
which he filched from Sweden ? Or 
will the Crown Prince, now so much 
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applauded, though lately so much a- 
bused by the same persons, forbear 
from the iniquitous scheme of wrest- 
ing Norway from Denmark, as an e- 
quivalent for Finland, as if suffering 
spoliation from other!;, conferred a 
right to rob a neighbour in re- 
turn One of the first move- 
ments in Holland is to render the 
son of the late Stadlholder sovereign 
prince, or probably in the progress of 
the drama, King of Holland. The 
flimsy pretext of making this pian 
appear to arise from a popular move- 
ment is played off, but it is a poor imi- 
tation of Bonaparte's trick of making 
Kings. He too could call in the pre- 
tended sanction of the people, when 
itsuited the purposes of his crooked 
policy. The allies have now taken 
up his trade of King- making. Thus, 
as in many other instances, have the 
enemies of France first vehemently 
condemned, and then adopted the 
practices of that nation, sometimes in 
the imitation of their good measures, 
but more frequently in adopting 
some of their more questionable, and 
even atrocious proceedings. 

At home ministers bold an abigu- 
ous.course. In parliament, they af- 
fect the language of moderation and 
conciliation, atid give hopes of peace. 
Their conduct appears to partake of 
that doub'e game, which can readily 
shift, and adapt itself to " existing 
circumstances." If they can do no 
better, they will make peace ; but if 
another crusade to march to Paris, 
and restore the Bourbons, could be 
patched up from the discordant ma- 
terials of the allies, we would not an- 
swer for them possessing the virtue 
of forbearance in refusing to partake 
in the mad project. The licenser of 
plays previously to acting, under the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain, 
has lately prohibited sonic songs in a 
farce called the Orange Boven, be- 
cause they abused bonapaite. This 
was as it ought to be. It is unmanly 



to abuse an adversary. But the Cou 
rier and the Times are permitted to 
issue the most -sanguinary, impolitic, 
and illiberal war-whoop, while these 
papers are supposed to be especially 
under the patronage and cuntroul of 
government. 

The ignorant, or.rather the malici- 
ous, attempt to confound the cause of 
France with the sacred duty of cher- 
ishing the principles of liberty at 
home. No two things can be more 
oiposite. Freedom has been long 
blotted out of the French Imperial 
Calendar. Hatred to liberty has by 
this confusion of terms received arc 
additional exacerbation, but its true 
friends disregard the malignant at- 
tempt, if they only maintain their 
own consistency of character, they 
may despise the mightiest efforts of 
their enemies, and protected by a 
conscious sense of the purity of their 
motives, they may set their oppo- 
nents at defiance, 

The advocates of freedom care lit- 
tle about all the overtumings, which 
do not produce an increase o! iibeity 
to the people; and this sentiment 
they fearlessly avow in \he worst of 
times, and at a period, when it has 
become fashionable for many, with 
the accents of liberty on their lips, 
by their general conduct and exprcs- 
sions, completely to undermine the 
foundations on which freedom only 
can be erected. They misuse terms. 
Patriotism, in their vocabulaiy, is the 
support of power. Loyally is a mere 
blind attachment to royalty, and li- 
berty is with them only a specious 
term for supporting the tyranny of 
one set of rulers against another, 
while both act in their turn of possess- 
ing power against the rights of the 
people.* 

" . > »■; 

• The conflicting state of the friends and 
enemies of liberty is forcibly portrayed in 
the last number of the Monthly Review, ia 
the following energetic terms. 
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This perversion of terms not only 
affects our common conversation, but 
leads to the adoption of erroneous i- 
deas, and produces a political insan- 
ity, answering to the definition given 
by Dr. Haslam, on a late trial in 
London, of persons labouring under 
a mental malady. " Their right is 
our wrong, and their good our evil." 
Some of the best characters are as- 
sailed by the foul voice of calumny, 
and the unthinking and unreflecting 
follow the echo, without taking pains 
to examine whether Rumour with 
her hundred tongues may not assail 
the deserving often or generally in 
preference to the undeserving. Thus 
in the language of the promoters and 
dupes of prejudice, the name of 
Counsellor O'Connell is become a 
signal for reproach. In the perform- 
ance of a duty which we consider 
every man owes to injured innocence, 
to defend a character unjustly 
attacked, the writer of this portion of 
the Retrospect hesitates not to say, 
that he has long watched the political 
conduct of • Counsellor O'Connell, 
and has found it to be consistent, li- 
beral, and patriotic, throughout its 
general tenor. At the Catholic Board 
he is firm and conciliating. In his 
defence of John Magee he was 
strong and undaunted as an honest 
advocate, not sacrificing the wishes 
of his client to a selfish fear of offend- 
ing the Bench, and a dread of injur- 
ing his practice at the bar, by incur- 
ring their displeasure. Unlike a ma- 
jority of his legal brethren, he pos'- 



" The antidotes of enthusiasm, the reme- 
dies of fanaticism, the preventatives of su- 
perstition, the emollients of zealotry, the 
alteratives of credulity, the solvents of bigot- 
ry, and the lenitives of intolerance, should 
now be sought every where among the 
hoards of literature, and forced into fresh 
circulation. That industry is incessant, 
formidable, energetic, organized, and effica- 
cious, with which fraud and fally assail the 
crumbling bulwarks of good sense." 

llEtPAST MAG. HO. LXV. 



poned his interest to his duty ; for in 
ihe present state of the bar, both in 
England and Ireland, timidity and 
venality, with a few virtuous excep- 
tion 5 !, reign triumphant. To sum up 
his character in a few words, he may 
be called the virtcouSj the patri- 
otic, THE ENLIGHTENED, Tl-IF. LIBER- 
AL O'Connell, the euehy of re- 
ligious DISTINCTIONS, THE FMESD 
OF LIBEUTY, ASD THE FKLEND OF 

man. Ever at his post, he disap- 
proves, in the Catholic Board, of Dr. 
Dronn;oo!e, when his language a- 
gainst oilier sects assumed the ap- 
pearance of intolerance. To show 
that both our praise :tnd censure are 
discriminating, while O'Connell is 
applauded and praised in' the honest 
unadulatory language of truth, 
the occasional lapse, or more perma- 
nent error of S.'r. Droaigoole in his 
late speech, is honestly and decided- 
ly censured ; and bigotry finds no 
sanction in our pages, whether it be 
uttered by a Duigenan or a Drom- 
gocle,* Yet it would not be reason- 
able to expect perfection on one side. 



* A commentary on Dr. Dromgoole's 
speech has accompanied an edition of it, 
republished in Belfast. The commentary 
is written in the declamatory, virulent, 
and malignant style, which has character- 
ized other publications from the same 
quarter. From the venom of his style, 
the writer proves he only wants the pow- 
er to be the most intolerant of persecutors. 
He deals not in argument, for sound rea- 
son is against him, but he acts as if perse- 
cution and malignity changed their nature, 
when employed by a bigotted Protestant. 
Equal justice grants no exclusive patent 
to Protestants to tyrannize or abuse. It is 
disgusting to see a writer, while condemn- 
ing bigotry in others, exemplify it in 
the strongest manner in his produc- 
tions. Out of his own mouth this writer 
is condemned. In his own example, he 
proves the fierceness of the spirit of bigo- 
try, even in his attempt to convict others 
of what he himself so notoriously prac- 
tices. When will men learn to know 
themselves ? 

< 8 S 
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Many unfairly arraign, and gladly 
catch at any deviation from the strict 
lire of rectitude in the person of an 
opponent, who yet pass over in si- 
lence, if not with approbation, acts 
not less glaring on their own side. 
They who support or palliate the in- 
temperate bigotry and violence of 
Orange societies, have no claim to 
be heard in noisy and partial decla- 
mations against the bigotry ef a Ca- 
tholic. Let them first establish their 
character for im;""'.iality by disa- 
vowing bigotry on their own side. 

Counsellor O'Connell has been ac- 
cused of violence by many who 
squeamishly affect to preach up mo- 
deration, which when translated in- 
to their language, means a mawkish 
indecision of character, and an ab- 
staining from using manly decided 
expressions on proper occasions. He 
is not violent, but he possesses the 
steadiness and firmness of an honest 
man. He has risqned much in the 
cause of public virtue. He did not 
weigh how far he might carry his 
public spirit, nor nicely balance be- 
tween public good and private gain, 
or how far he might carry the appear- 
ance of the former without injuring 
the latter. There is a moral risque 
which a man resolved to be honest 
trust on some occasions encounter, 
which requires at least as great an 
exertion of civil courage as warriors 
require of personal courage in the 
field of battle, and the following sen- 
timent of Metellus showed the pos- 
session of as strong a mind as ever 
Cae«ar, or Bonaparte, or any other 
ambitious hero or robber of ancient 
or modern times discovered in prac- 
tising the arts of human destruction. 
<• If it were always safe to do right, 
vi !i<> would ever do wrong ? But good 
met) are distinguished by choosing 
to do ritiht, even when it is least for 
the>r sal'et y to do so." To this praise 
Counsellor O'Connell is fairly en- 
titled ; and although virtue is its 



own best reward, it is nevertheless 
generous in the Catholics to agree 
to present him with a service of 
plate, of the value of 1000 guineas. 
In these times the people should ge- 
nerously reward their honest advo- 
cates, to try to counterbalance the 
favours so profusely heaped by go- 
vernments on their mercenary sup- 
porters. The looking for promotion 
forms recruits, and arrays a hireling 
army in defence of arbitrary power. 
The people "have not posts and pen- 
sions to bestow, but let them be true 
to themselves in discharging the debt 
of gratitude which they owe to their 
honest advocates ; for in the per- 
formance of this duty, te their 
shame be it spoken, they are often 
deficient. The inconstancy and in- 
gratitude of the people are nearly a* 
conspicuous and blameable as the- 
venality and corruptions of govern- 
ment. A desire to discharge the 
debt of gratitude which Ireland owes 
to an undaunted defender and an ho- 
nest advocate, has caused the fore- 
going tribute to be paid to the cha- 
racter of Daniel O'Connell. It is 
unpurchased and uninfluenced by the 
consideration of party motives.* 



• Counsellor Finlay has well delineated 
the character of Counsellor O'Connell in 
bis speech at the Catholic Board, on the 
motion for presenting him with a service 

of plate. 

" Of the vicious, none can be patriots ; 
of the selfish, none can be patriots ; of the 
virtuous, few can be patriots. The love 
of ease, the fear of slander, the dread of 
power, the dislike to strife, the value of a 
man's time to his family, the value of a 
man's repose to himself, the indifference of 
public apathy, the inconstancy of popu- 
lar applause, but above all, the liability to 
general misrepresentation, discourage the 
good from the ambition of a patriot. 

" Ten years have tried the fidelity of 
O'Connell, and you -stand now indebted Co 
him in the article of gratitude, not only 
for the quantity of service conferred, but 
the time, during which the trial has beea 
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The Catholic Board have shown 
themselves real friends to the peace 



of the country, by their exertions to 
suppress any tendency in the poorer 



protracted, and the expression of your 
collective gratitude deferred. 

" Eminent and prominent in these three 
relations of patriot, Irishman, and lawyer, 
history will describe Daniel O'Connell; 
spotless in the relations of private life, 
matchless in the duties of private friend- 
ship, beloved by every man who knows 
him, esteemed by all who have not a 
prejudice or an interest in disliking him, 
with manners that instantly disarm hostili- 
ty, there never yet was a man introduced 
to him for the first time, under prepos- 
sessions to his disadvantage, that did not 
feel his dislike hastily evaporating, and 
depart from the conference a convert to 
esteem. At five in the morning you will 
find him in his study ; at five in the even- 
ing you will probably find him still labour- 
ing in the public service; if you cannot 
find him thus employed, you may be almost 
certain of finding him at home. I never 
knew any man of equal industry ; I never 
thought any man could be so industrious. 
No man at the bar labours more in his 
profession, and no man at the board la- 
bours jo much in politics ; but to labour so 
muck, and to labour so wdl, far exceeds the 
common notions of human capability. 

" Social and sober, polite and unceremo- 
nious, chearful, affable, candid, and sin- 
cere 5 proud with the haughty, and meek 
with the humble, his frown rebukes ar- 
rogance to inferiority, and his smile lifts 
humility to his own level : his virtues can- 
not be indifferent to you ; they should be 
objects of your care, for they have been 
agents of your interest. 
'< Such a man, in difficult times, volunteer- 
ed as the advocate of press and people. 
The apathy that followed the measure of 
the union, had depressed the nation to po- 
litical indifference. Lord Clare had de- 
clared in the British House of Peers, that 
the Catholic people felt uninterested in 
the question of emancipation. It became 
necessary to correct the error of the fact. 
The two great pillars on which Emanci- 
pation could be raised, were the exercise of 
a free press, and the exercise of the right 
of petition. O'Connell started the advo- 
cate of both ; and here commenced the 
political hostility between the interested 
advocate for the governor, and the disin- 
terested advocate for the governed ; that 



is, between Mr. Saurin and Mr. O'Con- 
nell. 

" It is your duty to hold up O'Connell. 
It has been said, with some truth, that no 
man ever yet yoked his fortunes to the 
fate of Ireland, who was not ruined by 
the connection. 

" Power has attempted to put down 
O'Connell ; it is the people's interest to 
hold him up. What would you do with- 
out him? Who would you get like him ? 
In his political and forensic capacities, his 
enemies allow that he possesses two quali- 
ties always essential — not always combined : 
an intrepid advocate, an honest pa- 
triot. A clear head, an honest heart, and 
a manly purpose, seldom united — are 
uni'ed in him, and necessary for you. He 
resembles Mr. Whitbread in that every 
day working talent, which does the busi- 
ness of practical usefulness, and which in 
both, curious to say, is compatible with 
eminence of talent; a son of talent that 
does not work itself down ; that, like the 
memory, gathers vigour from its toil, and, 
like the bridge of Cssar, acquires strength 
and solidity from the very weight of its 
burden. Therefore, Whitbread, in real 
usefulness, is worth half of the opposition ; 
he is, in fact, an opposition in himself, 
and so it is with O'Connell. Compared 
with such a man, what are the dozen of 
periodic orators, who, like myself, come 
forth with a holiday speech, decked in the 
finest trappings of our eloquence ! Give 
me the man who is not afraid to lose cha- 
racter by every day work ; who will speak 
well to-day, and ill to-morrow. Every 
man who speaks often, must sometimes 
speak ill; health, indisposition, coustitu- 
tion, fits of dullness, many things may 
cause it : but give me the man who will 
not avoid speaking, when necessary, be- 
cause he may speak with less effect ; who 
will not deem it necessary to let the soil 
lie fallow, in order to give value to (he 
future production ; who, in truth, is more 
arious for the public service, than hi* 
own fame ; and who, iu calling the public 
attention, rests upon facts, and not upon 
phrases ! 

" This power of continual exertion falls 
to the lot of very few; for my own part, 
in my humble exertions, I have found oc- 
casional periodic exeniou more than. 
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classes of their community, to enter 
into the associations of' Ribbonmeu or 
Threshers.* These societies m -;y, 
to a slight degree, have been in part 
owing to that unhappy spirit of clan- 
ship, so prevalent in Ireland, the 
result of an imperfect civilization, 
but they principally arise from a 
mistaken opinion of uniting for de- 
fence against the outrages of Orange- 
men, who are only a clan of rioters 
under another name, and who are 
far more dangerous from the coun- 
tenance they receive from persons 
in higher stations The board are 



enough, and I have often been surprized 
and astonished, at the powers of uninter- 
rupted and successful exertion which exist 
in Whitbread and O'Connell, and do not 
at all exist in the same degree in two other 
men in these countries," 

• They have adopted another measure, 
fully as much calculated to promote the 
peace of the country, by joining in the 
petitions against the proceedings and pro- 
cessions of Orangemen, as appears by the 
following resolutions at their meeting of 
the 18th instant. 

" Resolved, That the enlightened Pro- 
testants of Belfast are entitled to the 
warmest gratitude of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, for the spirit and the wisdom they 
have manifested in their late determina- 
tion to call the attention of the Legislature 
to the exasperating evils of Orange associ- 
ations in this country, which, under the 
pretence of zeal for the existing Constitu- 
tion, indulge in practices which provoke 
public tumult, and expose the innocent 
and unoffending to insult and to injury. 

" Resolved, That we do hereby strong- 
ly recommend to the people of Ireland, 
to sign, with all possible promptitude, the 
petition of the Protestants, Presbyterians, 
and Catholics of Belfast, against the ille- 
gal and ruinous associations of Orange- 
men, which petition is to be presented to 
Parliament in the present sessions, by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart.; and which peti- 
tion now lies for signatures at Mr. Fitz- 
patrick's, Capel-street, Mr. Coyne's, Par- 
liament-street, and at the Bar of the Com. 
jnercial buildings." 



desirous to give their aid to the sup- 
port of the Jaws, and as far as their 
influence extends, to preserve the 
members of their communion from a 
breach of the laws against secret as- 
sociations. If the present state of 
affairs on the continent of Europe is 
likely to lead to a general peace, 
the friends of philanthropy will re- 
joice, and their joy would be still 
greater, if internal tranquillity should 
be restored, by Parliament, on their 
meeting after the recess, impar- 
tially discountenancing, with an 
equal hand, all associations- not re- 
cognized^by the laws. Indeed, from 
the probability of external peace 
being restored, better hopes may 
be entertained, that the Orange sys- 
tem will be put down, as the pre- 
text of fear can now be less plausibly 
urged, than if the war had a more 
unsuccessful appearance. Yet, as 
if the real agitators of the country 
were afraid of the weakness of their 
cause, they even now are busily en- 
gaged in attempting to impose on 
their duprs, by rumours ot Catholic 
risings. Tliey may consider this as 
a good trick to play oil, previously 
to Parliament entering on the d is- 
cins ; on of the Catholic question, and 
the Anti-Orange petitions, but it is 
hoped, that so much good sense yet 
remains, as to see through these 
flimsy artifices, calculated to lead 
astray, atid impose on the judgment 
of the public, by rumours of firti- 
tious plots, and conspiracies, when 
none exist, and when tl.e trifling 
and partial disiuibances which exist 
in some places, arise from the effects 
of the machinations of these alarm- 
ists, or proceed from causes totally 
unconnected with religion liberty. 
If government thought that any 
real dangers existed in Ireland, they 
would not send out of the country 
the armed force, both of the line 
and the militia. 

Some disturbances in *iie County 
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of Westtneath, and King's County, 
have latterly taken place, and mis- 
guided men, under the denomination 
of Carders, have committed several 
outrages. But nothing of political 
insurrection appears in their ill-di- 
rected movements. The secret 
cause of all these partial disturban- 
ces, sometimes arising in one part 
of Ireland, and sometimes in an- 
other, affecting contiguous counties, 
but never spreading to distant pla- 
ces, or acting by simultaneous oper- 
ation, lies in the causes which have 
long distracted this country, and 
produced that imperfect civilization, 
which characterizes a government 
unequally and injudiciously adminis- 
tered. The Carders, like the Luddites 
in England, feel themselves uncom- 
fortable in their situation: they are too 
ignorant to know the real causes of 
their grievances. They run blindly for- 
ward, and, by brutal excesses, pre- 
pare the way for their punishment, 
without, in the smallest degree, bet- 
tering their condition, but in truth 
making it much worse. In such 
tumultuaryand desultory movements, 
interested men only can see the 
symptoms of a general insurrection. 
Ignorance, operated on by local griev- 
ances, and a system oi legislation 
not wisely adapted to the temper or 
state of the lower classes, produce 
these disturbances. It would be 
wise in government, while they from 
necessity punish, to examine into 
the deep-seated causes which pro- 
duce these frequent occasional fevers 
of the public mind. But, alas! 
ministers and law-officers are too 
busily engaged in the race of 
self aggrandizement, and in ap- 
propriating a large share of 
the public spoil, to attend to these 
considerations. The richer classes 
of the community in the disturbed 
districts are often too much alarmed, 
from a conscious sense that their 



poorer brethren may justly hav« 
" aught against them," and others 
partake of the general panic;, and 
are imperceptibly influenced by a 
kind of sympathy with their richer 
neighbours. Thus bad as many of 
these misguided men often are, they 
do not always receive an even mea- 
sure of justice : their crimes in ma- 
ny instances deserve the punishment 
inflicted by the law, and the marked 
disapprobation and discountenance 
of honest men, yet the members of 
government have a still higher duty 
to perform than merely to punish, 
in investigating the causes which 
draw down the chastisement of the 
state ; and philanthropic upright 
men, while they condemn, should 
extend compassion towards the err- 
ing, and assist in bringing to light 
the hidden causes of that oppres- 
sion, which inflames the ignorant, 
as well as makes the wise man mad. 
Every man is called upon in his re- 
spective sphere of life, to discharge 
his duty to the state and his neigh- 
bour, to hold an even balance, and 
to communicate his local knowledge 
for the good of the community, with- 
out either indulging an indolence of 
disposition, which adopts the tone of 
the surrounding declamatory conver- 
sation, or suffering himself to be in- 
timidated or cajoled by the aristocra- 
cy of his richer neighbours. That 
the commotions of the Carders have 
no connection with a plot against 
the state, may be readily perceived 
by the unprejudiced, when the many 
contradictory reasons they assign for 
their rising, are considered. High 
prices of con-acre land, tithes, and 
the too high charges of their own 
clergy, are all considerations, which 
we may suppose interest and bear 
hard on a poor man. It is unjust to 
attribute his insane insurgency to a 
hatred to Protestants, as has often 
been injuriously and erroneously 
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asserted. It merely arises from un- 
enlightened efforts to relieve him- 
self from oppression; but he mis- 
takes the way, and plunges himself 
deeper in misery, as well as in 
crime ! 

As a faithful portrait of the times, 
it may be necessary to note two in* 
stances of very slovenly legislation 
in passing acts of Parliament, in the 
present session. An act to lay an 
additional duty on madder, passed 
both houses with the total omission 
of the word madder ; and a bill was 
sent to the Lords from the House 
of Commons, which in the preamble 
stated the necessity of continuing an 
act of last session, while the subse- 
quent clauses went to the almost to- 
tal repeal of the former bill. It is 
an unfavourable symptom to per- 
ceive so great carelessness in what 
ought to be the solemn office of le- 
gislation. 

The speech of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, on the motion, on the 20th inst. 
for adjourning Parliament, is the 
best speech delivered in the course 
of the present session. Clear lumi- 
nous views of true national policy, 
and honest national morality, charac- 
terize his first parliamentary effort. 
We hail this accession to the pre- 
sent scanty stock of talent, and re- 
joice to see the formidable opposer of 
the sophistries of Burke revive in the 
enlightened senator. A residence in 
India, as a Judge, has not obscured 
bis genius, or blunted his enlight- 
ened, and to use his own phrase, 
moral patriotism. Hb, on true prin- 
ciples, vindicates the neutrality of 
the Swiss, and clearly proves that if 
the allies violate it to gain a tempo- 
rary advantage against France, they 
will disregard the true principles of 
the law of nations. 

On the 26th inst., the period of 
his imprisonment being expired, Ro- 
bert Tennent was of course liberated 
from the jail of Carrickfergus. The 



efforts of the advocates of over 
stretched authority are often disap- 
pointed. The proceedings in this af- 
fair have made a strong impression 
on the public mind, in many and 
distant places. Robert Tennent suf- 
fered for his attachment to the cause 
of liberty, and for an attempt, in 
which he was ill supported by his 
fellow-citizens, to vindicate the 
rights of free discussion, on a ques- 
tion highly interesting to the peace 
and welfare not only of the town, 
but of the country in general. The 
enemies of liberty have only had 
their triumph within their own circle, 
for the disapprobation of their pro- 
ceedings has extended far and wide, 
both in Ireland and England, where 
the exertions of a free press carried 
the report of the trial. They may 
triumph over the fallen public spi- 
rit of the town of Belfast, but other 
places and other times will do jus- 
tice, and disappoint the hopes of ty- 
rants. The business is on record, 
and will descend to posterity.* 

Robert Tennent has suffered an 
imprisonment of three months, for 
laying his hand (or, as the Jury were 
pleased to interpret it, violent hands) 
on the Rev. Mr. May, at a late town- 
meeting ; and we are happy to say 
that he has come out of prison in 
the same health of body and peace of 

* The benefits of suffering for publishing 
truth, under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, and the advantages of a free press, 
are well exemplified in the following anec- 
dote. 

" An Emperor of the Chinese (Tyn* 
Kit-Khan) having been guilty of cruelties, 
one of his Mandarines expressed in writing 
his indignant disapprobation of them. He 
was sent for by the Emperor, who told 
him, " Knowest thou that I can put thea 
to death for what thou hast written ?" To 
which the Mandarine replied " Knowest 
thou, mighty Emperor, that my successors 
would write I had been put to death by 
thee, because I had disapproved of thy 
cruelty V 
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mind with which he entered it; with 
the same unaltered, and as we believe 
unalterable equanimity; the same 
dignified mildness of manner, and the 
same parity of principle ; thereby, 
as we think, refuting by what the 
lawyers call a body of evidence, by 
the whole course of his life and con- 
versation, his morals and manners, 
that violent and offensive behaviour, 
which issues forth into a breach of 
the laws, and which constitutes 
the nature and essence of an as- 
sault. 

In such cases, we do allow, there 
may be sometimes room for doubt 
and ambiguity respecting the bidden 
motive, and in making a true an- 
swer to the question '• quo animo ?" 
But this doubt is hest to be cleared 
tip, and the intention, as it were, laid 
bare to inspection, by a calm ob- 
servation and collation of the custom- 
ary tenor of the whole character, the 
context of the whole life, coupled, as 
it might have been in the present 
instance, with the folly, not to say 
insanity, of making an assault upon 
a magistrate, . in such a place, upon, 
such an occasion, so surrounded ; a- 
tong with the irreparable injury 
which must have been the conse- 
quence, not only to the publiccause, 
but to the views of the individual; 
it is, we say, from such a comprehen- 
sive view of the man in all his cha- 
racter, and the matter under all its 
circumstances, that it might have 
been well and truly collected, where 
the " malus animus" lay, that gave 
origin to the disturbance of that day, 
and to the dissolution of the meet- 
ing. 

If (as cannot be supposed) but if 
any of the Jury were in the least de- 
gree influenced by the spirit of par- 
ty, if they were deceived into their 
verdict, or inveigled into a vassalage 
of opinion, equally inconsistent with 
the dignity of a man and the indepen- 
dence of a Jury-man; or if the spi- 



rit of compromise crept in among 
them, that poor peddling spirit by 
which a man in the most solemn of- 
fices of life barters away his belief 
by way of compliment, and is 
choused out of his internal convic- 
tion, the very eyes and ears of his 
understanding, by dictation or de- 
ceit; if such should be the case, to 
God and their own consciences we 
leave the verdict of such a Jury, 

But even on this earth there is a 
power that rehears and re-examines; 
a tribunal of appeal, which gives 
also its verdict ; and when any sen- 
tence happens to be revolting to the 
public feelings, or to the common 
sense of the community, thi3 never 
fails to excite a re-action in public 
sentiment, which, it is to be well ob- 
served, will be ready ta testify its 
judgment upon the matter, whenever 
it may be thought proper to submit 
to its renewed and more mature 
consideration. Then it will consi- 
der whether the extent of the sen- 
tence was commensurate with the 
offence, as found ; whether the pun- 
ishment was duly apportioned, and 
whether there was inflicted any dis- 
tinct, independent, two-fold penalty 
for a single offence, aggravating the 
punishment for what should have 
been made the subject of a separate 
charge and trial. 

In the mean time, we congratulate 
Robert Tennent with our sincere and 
hearty welcome, on his return to the 
society of his fellow- citizens, not 
with any authorized or appointed il- 
lumination, but with that illumina- 
tion which lights up torches in the 
poor man's eyes, on the restoration of 
his long tried friend and benefactor. 
Talk of tar-barrels and tallow-can- 
dles ! But what 1 bonfire is brighter 
than that which begins to blaze up- 
on the pale cheek of the widow, who 
was deploring hia captivity, and now 
sits rejoicing in his release ? We 
might perhaps have wished to se« 
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one singular and unprecedented il- 
lumination in this town ; not in the 
streets, or squares, or places, not in 
banks or club-houses, but in the 
Poor-house of Belfast, in the Fever- 
hospital of Belfast, in the Lancasteri- 
an school, in the Bible repository, in 
the Academical Institution, an illu- 
mination which would have best il- 
lustrated (he sense and sensibility of 
this town, its gratitude and sympathy 
with a man who has dedicated his 
time, bis purse, and his person to the 
welfare of every one of its benevo- 
lent institutions ; and who, in doing 
so, has, we think, approved himself 
the real minister of religion, a dili- 
gent doer of Christ's word, a true 
Divine of the Christian church, be- 
cause enlightened by a ray of Divin- 
ity itself. For such is the charity, 
and we believe it to belong to Mr. 
Teonent, which comprehends not 
merely bounty to the poor, but be- 
nevolence to all mankind, concen- 
trated into a love of country, not as a 
cold calculating exclusive principle, 
but as an active and actuating passi- 
on, the habit of the heart, and the 
glory of human character. 

Amid the general triumph of Eu- 
ropean victories, the war with the 
United States of America is little no- 
ticed. Yet the British Army have 
experienced some severe disasters in 
Canada, and it appears, that despised 
as the United States are, it may not 
be very easy to make peace, with 
them. No good grounds appear for 
believing that the war was undertak- 
en by the Americans on French ex- 
citement, and therefore peace is not 
likely to depend on motives arising 
out of French interests. The Ameri- 
cans, by the encroachments on their 
neutral rights, and especially by the 
impressment of their seamen, have re- 
ceived many provocations from Bri- 
tain, and till these are adjusted by 
an arrangement, in which the claims 
of both countries are settled, there 



appears no probability of a peace 
with America. 

Most sincerely do we rejoice in 
closing our retrospect, and in clos- 
ing the year, with a confident pros- 
pect of peace. Overtures «f peace 
have really been made by the allied 
powers, and an extract from the 
speech of Napoleon to the legislative 
body, would seem to show that ev- 
en the preliminaries have, on his 
part, been accepted. Lord Liver- 
pool and Lord Castlereagh seem to 
differ in their accounts of these over- 
tures, whether they were made with- 
out consulting the British Govern- 
ment, or whether that was deemed 
unnecessary, from the allies having 
been previously in full' possession of 
the sentiments of the British Cabin- 
et upon the subject. It is probably 
from an anxiety lest the negociation 
may proceed rapidly to a continental 
peace only, that Lord Castlereagh 
is expedited as the British plenipo- 
tentiary ; but it cannot be question- 
ed, that a continental peace will in 
no long time draw on an universal 
one, the sweet hope of long-suffer- 
ing humanity. 

The spirit of the declaration made 
at Frankfort, (ever memorable do- 
cument in modern history ! ) must 
have a powerful sway upon the opi- 
nions of mankind in all countries ; 
we shall not except France from the 
number. Peace has been conquer- 
ed at Frankfort more than at Leip- 
sic. Common sense and common 
humanity have triumphed over the 
insanity of the passions. The spi- 
rit of this declaration moves, if we 
dare say so, as the spirit of God 
upon the abyss, " up from the bot- 
tom turned by furious winds and 
surging waves," and says " Silence, 
ye troubled 'waves, and thou deep, 
peace !" But Peace, we confident- 
ly trust, will not descend from hea- 
ven to earth, without Astrea in her 
train; without Justice also taking 
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up her abode with the governments 
of the world. They have been in- 
structed in the value of the people, 
at the most pressing exigencies; and 
they will, as we trust, remunerate 
the services of the people, by pro- 
moting their happiness ; that is, in 
fact, by considering them less in 
mass and more in detail, less under 
the general idea of nation, than as a 
collection of individuals, every one 
of whom has a claim upon society 
for its protection, its privileges, and 
its enjoyments. We will indulge 
the hope that "after anight of storm 
so ruinous," we shall gratulate man- 
kind, and especially that dearest 
part of it, our native land, not mere- 
ly for peace abroad, but for concord 
and conciliation at home. We are 
convinced, from the aforesaid docu- 
ment, as well as other circumstan- 
ces, that however locked and bound 
up, as with a killing frost, the hu- 
man powers may appear to have 
been for a length of time, yet reason, 
a sense of justice, the sympathies of 
humanity, have strongly vegetated 
as it were, beneath the surface. 
When peace, like tin' now lengthen- 
ing light of day, has cheered the face 
of earth, they will develop them- 
selves with more celerity after their 
long confinement. Humanity has 
been cajoled and corrupted, but ne- 
ver thoroughly converted into a love 
of war. Public opinion at length 
(and first we fear upon the conti- 
nent,) has influenced and overruled 
the inclination and infatuation of 
the most powerful individuals. Pub- 
lic opinion is an ever-existing, and 
we believe sooner or later will be- 
come an ail-powerful republic, even 
among the monarchies of Europe, 
and this republic accumulates every 
day in its intrinsic and relative im 

Eortance. Public opinion counts 
cr hosts in the tvicnty-Jhur letters, 
and her park of artillery is — the 
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press. It also is a mighty conquer- 
or, and to it we are indebted, (what- 
ever ministers may think) for the 
deliverance of Europe. It will go 
on conquering and to conquer. It 
will repel every encroachment upon 
national independence, and the li- 
berties of mankind. It will enlarge 
the basis of governments. It will 
renovate the internal liberty as well 
as independence of Spain. It will 
restore to the people of Holland a 
just share in the sovereignty. It 
will soften the servitude of Russia. 
It will (and much it has done al- 
ready, ) but it will perfect and con- 
summate the EMANCIPATION OF 

Ireland. 

The House of Commons has ad- 
journed until the 1st March. The 
convenience of individual members, 
particularly the Irish members, 
ought to give way to considerations 
of public advantage; and during the 
recess, the minister who in that 
house manages the affairs of the 
crown, will be fully employed upon 
the Continent, in representing the 
executive authority of Great-Bri- 
tain, and in negotiating a general 
peace, just in its dispositions, pure 
in its purposes, and therefore per- 
manent in its principles. The ac- 
complfehment of i?nch a peace will 
procure immortal honour to the ple- 
nipotc-nti.n v, who is thus mnde the 
fortunate instrument of benefiting 
his country, in the very same act 
which blesses the suffering world. 
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To tie Vrr.ji) triors of the lidfast Magazine. 

L. r-Rr.si.NT5 her compliments to the 
Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, and 
begs they may inquire of the lady who 
praised the conjugal virtues and politeness 
of JJoni'parte to his wife Matta Louisa, in 
his gallant uote on presenting the twenty 
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